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(4)  Swishing the Tail
This practice may lead to contamination of the milk, and is also most
unpleasant for the milker. The only remedy is to tie up the animal's tail
until milking is completed.
(5)  Sucking own Milk
This is a most objectional practice found in some cows. Animals with
this vice suck either their own milk or that of their companions. Such
animals should be muzzled or eliminated from the herd.
Milk Production
By means of scientific management cattle have given enormous quantities
of milk, much more so than would have been the case had the animals been
Left to their own devices. The cow is virtually a machine into which grass,
herbs, roots, and manufactured foods, together with water, are fed, with the
intention of obtaining a satisfactory quantity of milk in return. The food
eaten by the animal is first changed by its digestive system into a soft and
liquid material, which is then absorbed and carried in the blood stream to
the udder where it is elaborated into milk. The average yield for a healthy
cow is 2 to 2\ gallons per day, but yields vary from 300 to 3,000 gallons per
year. By careful selection, some remarkable performances have been
recorded. One cow, it is reported, has given over 4,000 gallons of milk,
several cows have reached the 3,000 gallon mark, whilst cows which give
2,000 gallons are fairly common. Whilst some have given this quantity of
milk in twelve months many have produced the amount in the normal
lactation period of ten months or 305 days. Cows which calve from October
to December usually retain their flow of milk much better than spring
calvers. It has been estimated that autumn calvers yield 200 gallons more
per head than do those animals which calve down in spring. The quantity
and quality of the milk are influenced by certain conditions, and it must
also be stressed again that the modern dairy cow has, by the process of
selection in breeding, been induced to yield a supply of milk much larger
than Nature ever intended. Because of this, it is possible that the energy
value of the milk may have been materially reduced in the process.
Before dealing with the conditions affecting milk production, it is
necessary to consider first the structure of the udder and also the formation
of the milk therein. The udder of the cow, which is designed to both store and
manufacture milk, is suspended from the lower wall of the abdominal cavity
and consists of four mammary glands or quarters, each provided with a
separate teat which functions separately. The hind quarters are usually the
largest but are not so wide as the forequarters. A muscular band is attached
to the wall of the abdomen which carries the weight of the udder. The
udder is a spongy mass of tissue which is composed of small milk-producing
cells or alveoli arranged in groups which have the appearance of bunches of
grapes but on a much smaller scale. Milk ducts or channels lead from these
groups and converge into larger channels which convey the milk to the gland
cisterns, one of which is situated above each teat. The udder is also provided
with a circulatory system consisting of arteries surrounding the milk secretion
cells, together with veins which convey the blood back to the body. It has
been estimated that approximately 400 Ib. of blood must-pass through the
udder in order to elaborate one pound of milk, a point which emphasises
the need for care in handling this delicate organ. The teats are surrounded